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FOREWORD 



Some 6,000-7,000 languages are spoken in the world today. However, only about 300 widespread 
or majority languages are spoken by over 90 percent of the world’s population. More than half of 
the remaining languages are endangered, and 6 1 percent of these are found in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Language plays an important role in learning. Since language is the main medium of communicating 
meaning in most learning activities, it is essential that a language that learners understand and speak 
is used in education. Usually people understand their first language best, and are most comfortable 
speaking it. Multilingual people may be equally proficient in several languages. The first language 
is also often called the mother tongue, or the home language. Generally, the first language is 
a language one has learned first; one identifies with or is identified as a native speaker of by others; 
or one knows best. 

For linguistic minorities, acquiring proficiency in the national language is also essential. Such 
proficiency broadens the learner’s communication outside the immediate community, and provides 
greater opportunities for further education and future employment. The main question is how this 
can be best done. Research and experience shows that “first language first” bilingual education 
may be the answer. “First language first” education programmes use the learners’ first language 
for teaching beginning literacy and initial curriculum content, then gradually introduce the second 
language, usually a national language, as another medium of instruction. Programmes such as these 
have also been called “mother tongue first bilingual education” or “mother tongue-based bilingual 
education.” 

UNESCO has a strong commitment to support mother tongue instruction and bilingual/multilingual 
education to improve the quality of education, especially for disadvantaged groups, and to promote 
cultural and linguistic diversity in all societies. UNESCO Bangkok has supported Member States 
of Asia and the Pacific in undertaking action research on using the mother tongue/bilingual approach 
in pilot literacy projects for ethnic minority communities. Experiences from these countries were 
shared at the Regional Workshop on Mother Tongue/Bilingual Literacy Programmes for Ethnic 
Minorities held in Kunming, China, from 17 to 22 May 2004. 

The workshop also developed the capacity of non-formal education personnel working in the area 
of literacy for minority communities. Twenty participants from both NGOs and governments in 
nine Asian countries, namely Bangladesh, Cambodia, China, India, Indonesia, Nepal, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Viet Nam, joined the workshop. Five countries (Bangladesh, China, India, the 
Philippines and Thailand) have already developed literacy curricula and materials for ethnic minorities 
using the mother tongue/bilingual approach in their pilot projects. These countries shared their 
experiences with the other four countries (Cambodia, Indonesia, Nepal and Viet Nam) that are now 
starting pilot projects. In addition, the participants had an opportunity to visit two ethnic minority 
villages - Ban Li Village and Haozhiba Village, Lancang County, Yunnan Province. During these 
field visits, they observed bilingual literacy classes and village homes. 
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UNESCO Bangkok’s Manual for Developing Literacy and Adult Education Programmes in Minority 
Language Communities, produced in 2004, was also used in each workshop session to provide the 
participants with useful information on specific topics. The manual is available for free download 
at UNESCO Bangkok’s e-books website (http://www.unescobkk.org/ips/ebooks/). 

First Language First: Community-based Literacy Programmes for Minority Language Contexts 
in Asia deals with education programmes that use learners’ “first language first” as a medium of 
instruction, for adults as well as children, in various Asian contexts. It is divided into two parts. 
Part I addresses the planning and implementing of a sustainable multilingual literacy programme. 
It highlights experiences from nine countries focusing on community mobilization, identification 
of learning needs, development of minority language writing systems, development of curriculum 
and materials, training of facilitators, strategies/tools for evaluation, strategies for government policy 
and sustainability. Part II contains resource papers and examples of good practice from countries 
participating in the project. It includes papers written by well-known linguists and descriptions of 
best practices in mother-tongue literacy from five countries in the region. 

Policy makers, planners and practitioners are welcome to make use of this publication in planning 
and organizing quality literacy programmes for minority people. 




Sheldon Shaeffer 
Director 

UNESCO Bangkok 

Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 
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Part I 

Outcomes of the Workshop 




CHAPTER 1 



Overview on the Use of Local Languages 
in Education in South-East Asia 

Kimmo Kosonen, Ph.D. 

SIL International and Payap University, Chiang Mai, Thailand 



Introduction 

A significant proportion of the population in South-East Asia speaks a local language as their mother 
tongue. There are hundreds of such languages in the region spoken by various ethnolinguistic 
minorities. However, not all speakers of these languages have sufficient knowledge of the languages 
used in education. Therefore, they are underprivileged in terms of educational access, retention 
and achievement. In some cases, speakers of local languages are marginalized and threatened by 
being completely excluded from education due to prevailing language policies. 

Figure 1 shows an estimated percentage of national populations in East, South and South-East Asia 
having access to education in their mother tongue (or first language, LI). Basically, the figure 
shows the percentage of people in a given country that speak as their mother tongue the language 





Source: SIL International Literacy Office, Dallas 



Figure 1. Estimated populations with access to education in their first 
language in East, South and South-East Asia 
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used as the medium of educational instruction. If several media of instruction are used in a given 
country, the total population speaking those languages as their mother tongue is counted. As exact 
figures for the populations speaking various languages are not always available, all figures presented 
should be considered as estimates. However, the graph shows that in many Asian countries, the 
issue of language in education is a major one. 

This section provides an overview of various language usage in education throughout South-East 
Asia. In addition, the cases of China, Mongolia and Papua New Guinea (PNG) are included. The 
use of local languages in China and PNG is more extensive than in South-East Asia. Unfortunately, 
other countries of Asia are not included, because the author has researched only the national cases 
of South-East Asia and China. The focus of the discussion is, thus, on local minority languages 
and their use in basic education for both formal and non-formal systems. 

Language-in-Education Policy and Practice in South-East Asia 

Brunei Darussalam 

It is estimated that 17 languages are spoken in Brunei. Standard Malay is the official language, 
but the most widely used language in the country is Brunei Malay. Languages used as the media 
of instruction are Standard Malay and English, and local languages are not used. The situation in 
Brunei is unique in the region, as basically two foreign languages are used as the media of instruction. 

Cambodia 

About 20 languages are spoken in Cambodia. The largest ethnic group, the Khmer, make up 
approximately 90 percent of the population. In Cambodia, the medium of instruction at all levels 
is the national language, Khmer. Recently, several minority languages have been introduced as 
the media of instruction in pilot projects targeting the Eastern Highlands. These projects provide 
bilingual education in both formal and non-formal systems of education for adults, as well as children. 
Indeed, the draft of the new education law gives ethnic minorities the right to instruction in their 
mother tongue. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia, with more than 700 languages, is linguistically the most diverse country in all of Asia. 
The official language, Indonesian is also the language of instruction at all levels of education. Yet, 
only about ten percent of the population speaks Indonesian as their mother tongue. The constitution 
and an education act support the use of students’ mother tongue as the media of instruction in early 
grades. In practice, however, local languages are rarely used in formal government schools apart 
from being taught as subjects in some areas. Local languages are more widely used in non-formal 
education, particularly in adult literacy. 

Lao PDR 

The estimated number of languages spoken in the Lao People’s Democratic Republic is 82. The 
language of instruction at all levels of education is Lao, the official language, which is spoken as 
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the mother tongue by about half of the population. At present, local languages are not used in 
education. Nevertheless, local languages are widely used orally in schools in ethnic minority areas. 

Malaysia 

About 140 languages are spoken in Malaysia. Malay is the official national language. Most schools 
use Malay as the medium of instruction. In ‘national-type’ primary schools, languages such as 
Mandarin, Tamil or other Indian languages are used as media of instruction. In Malay-medium 
schools, Tamil, Mandarin and some indigenous languages can be studied as subjects. Recently, 
several indigenous peoples of East Malaysia began education programmes using local languages, 
taught mainly as school subjects. However, these endeavours cannot yet be considered bilingual 
education. 

Myanmar 

More than 100 languages are spoken in the Union of Myanmar. The language of instruction in the 
government system of education is Myanma, the official language, and local languages are not used 
in the government system of education. However, local languages are widely used in non-formal 
education and adult literacy programmes by civil society organizations and language communities, 
particularly in northern states that are predominantly inhabited by ethnolinguistic minorities. 

Philippines 

Some 170 languages are spoken in the Philippines. Most languages have writing systems, and 
more than 100 languages have some literature in them. English and Filipino are the languages of 
education, and the official languages of literacy for the nation. Local languages have been used in 
some government schools as “transitional” or “auxiliary” languages for initial instruction in early 
primary grades. However, local languages are mostly used orally to explain the curriculum. Local 
languages are used more widely in the non-formal sector that focuses on adult literacy. Such education 
projects are usually run by NGOs and community organizations. 

Singapore 

More than 20 languages are spoken in Singapore. English is the sole medium of instruction at all 
levels of education. Three other official languages, i.e. Malay, Mandarin Chinese and Tamil, are 
taught as second languages. Apart from Tamil, other Indian languages can also be studied as subjects. 
Unlike in most nations in South-East Asia, local languages are not at all used in education. 

Thailand 

More than 70 languages are spoken in Thailand. Standard Thai is the official and national language 
of Thailand, and the medium of instruction at all levels of education. In minority areas, teachers 
have used local languages orally in early grades. In some areas, local language classes are taught 
in the slot of “local curriculum.” Some local languages are used in non-formal education. None 
of these projects, however, are actual bilingual education. 
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Viet Nam 



Approximately 100 languages are spoken in Viet Nam. The national language is Vietnamese, and 
it is spoken as the first language (or one of the first languages of bilingual people) by around 
90 percent of the population. Bilingual education and the use of local languages in education are 
strongly supported by various policy documents. Yet, Vietnamese remains the main medium of 
instruction at all levels of education, also in predominantly non- Vietnamese areas. Local languages 
are used in education in some areas, and are mostly studied as subjects, accounting for up to 
20 percent of the primary education curriculum in some areas. 

Language-in-Education 
Policy and Practice in Other 
Countries 

China 

More than 200 languages are spoken in the 
People’s Republic of China. Mandarin 
Chinese is the official language. There are 
laws and policies supporting the use of ethnic 
minority languages as the media of instruction 
in minority areas. However, such policies are 
not implemented everywhere, and they apply only to the 55 designated national minorities. There 
is a lot of variation in the use of local languages in education, depending on the geographical area 
and ethnolinguistic group. Some half a dozen local languages are used as the medium of instruction 
from primary school through high school. In these cases. Mandarin is taught as the second language. 
However, the most common forms of local language use in bilingual education in China are 
programmes that start with the students’ mother tongue, but transfer to Mandarin fairly quickly. 
In many minority areas, local languages are taught as a subject at different levels of education. 

Mongolia 

It is estimated that 12 languages are spoken in Mongolia. About 90 percent of the population are 
Mongols who speak some variety of the official language, Halh or Khalka Mongolian. Mongolian 
is used as the medium of instruction at all levels of education, although English is playing an increasing 
role at the university level. Halh Mongolian is spoken as the second language by practically all 
ethnic minorities. The 1992 constitution supports the use of minority languages as the medium of 
instruction. However, currently only Kazakh is used in bilingual education. 

Papua New Guinea 

About 850 languages are spoken in Papua New Guinea (PNG). Papua New Guinea is providing 
pre-school and early primary education in some 350-400 languages. No other country in the world 
uses local languages as widely as PNG. Previously, the formal education system used English as 
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the medium of instruction. Based on positive experiences using local language for NFE programmes, 
the formal system was reformed. In the new system, the first three years of formal education are 
taught in the learner’s mother tongue. English is the instructional medium in later grades. Elementary 
schools using local languages are run by local communities. Reasons for the successful use of 
local language include strong community participation, decentralisation, local relevance, 
cost-effectiveness, and the active involvement of NGOs. 

Use of Local Language in Education - General Situation and 
Trends 



In most countries discussed above, local 
languages are used in education, but the extent 
varies significantly. Of the Asian countries, 
China provides the most elaborate forms and 
widest range of local language education 
models. Many local languages are used at 
various levels of education, in some cases 
up to the university level. However, most 
ethnolinguistic minorities in China are able to 
use only Chinese in education. 

No country in South-East Asia has such 
elaborate systems for including local 
languages in education as does China. Yet, there are promising pilot projects in other countries, 
such as those in Cambodia. In Malaysia, mother tongue -based bilingual education is provided 
only in major languages such as Mandarin Chinese and Tamil. Generally, ‘bilingual education’ in 
South-East Asia means education in the national language and English. Cases of this can be found 
in Brunei, the Philippines, Singapore, and to some extent, Malaysia. Oral use of local languages 
is fairly common in all countries. 

In most South-East Asian countries, development towards a wider use of local languages is apparent. 
For instance, in Cambodia, Malaysia and Thailand there is a gradual movement towards potential 
mother tongue -based bilingual education taking place. In these countries, as well as in other parts 
of the world, such a movement usually starts with community and NGO efforts in adult and 
pre -primary education, and is non-formal in structure. As a result, the government’s formal system 
may include local language components in the curricula, mainly by using these languages orally in 
class or by teaching them as subjects. This practice then paves the way towards true bilingual 
education, or even to a change in the national language policy, as has been the case in Papua New 
Guinea. 

The majority of South-East Asian governments support, in principle, the use of local languages in 
education by means of legislation and policies. However, these formalised measures are not always 
implemented. In many countries, an evident mismatch in policy and practice exists, most notably 
in Indonesia, Myanmar and Viet Nam. 
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Regionally, there is an increased interest in the use of local languages in education. Minority 
communities themselves are active in contributing to the use of their mother tongues in some form 
of education. This can be seen in an increasing number of countries with educational pilot projects 
using local languages. International organizations, such as UNESCO and UNICEF, as well as various 
donor agencies, are also focusing more than before on the use of the mother tongue in education. 
The non-formal sector uses local languages more widely than the formal sector does. Indeed, civil 
society and non-governmental organizations implement most educational activities — usually a form 
of non-formal education - using local languages. In some cases, such endeavours have become 
a part of the national system of education, either formal or non-formal. Cambodia, for instance, 
seems to be heading this way. 

References: 

All information in this chapter is from: 

Kosonen, K. (2005) Education in Local Languages: Policy and Practice in South-East Asia. 
This volume. 

Leclerc, J. (2004) L’ amenagement linguistique dans le monde. Quebec: TLFQ, Universite Laval. 
URL: http:llwww.tlfq.ulaval.calaxllasielasieacc.htm (accessed 5 October 2004). 
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CHAPTER 2 



Project Overview and Country Summary 
Reports 



Overview of the UNESCO-APPEAL “Mother Tongue/Bilingual 
Literacy Programme for Ethnic Minorities” project 

Under the project “Mother Tongue/Bilingual Literacy Programme for Ethnic Minorities,” UNESCO 
Bangkok is currently supporting five countries (Bangladesh, China, India, the Philippines and 
Thailand) to undertake baseline research, identify participating ethnolinguistic communities and 
prepare literacy materials using mother tongue/bilingual approaches. 

The general objectives of this project are: 

• to increase literacy rates among ethnic minority communities (contributing to the 
achievement of EFA Goal 4 1 ) through the provision of opportunities to access basic 
education (EFA Goal 2 2 ), and; 

• to improve the quality of life and preserve traditional culture through the provision of 
relevant and comprehensive literacy programmes. 

Community baseline studies have been conducted in each country in order to identify ethnolinguistic 
minorities among whom pilot projects can take place, determine the situation of the local population, 
its learning needs and the languages spoken and written by members of target communities. 
Participating groups develop an appropriate writing system if there is no current appropriate 
orthography for the target communities. Based on the identified needs, the project team prepares 
and field tests mother tongue/bilingual learning materials in cooperation with community members, 
professional linguists and education specialists. Teachers and facilitators receive training in the 
skills needed to use these materials in a multilingual context with ethnic minority peoples. These 
materials are used in literacy classes within target communities. Ongoing evaluation of the curriculum 
development and materials production process is crucial to the programme review process. 

The project emphasizes the importance of capacity-building, community empowerment, poverty 
alleviation and programme sustainability. The partner organizations responsible for these pilot 
projects, together with language community members - community leaders, facilitators and other 



1 EFA Goal 4: Achieve a 50% improvement in levels of adult literacy by 2015, especially for women and equitable access to 
basic and continuing education for all adults. 

2 EFA Goal 2: Ensuring that by 2015, all children - with special emphasis on girls and children in difficult circumstances — 
have access to completely free and compulsory primary education of good quality. 
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stakeholders - will share the responsibility for formulating action plans, developing an appropriate 
writing system and preparing curriculum and learning materials. The multilingual approach is 
new for many ethnolinguistic communities, and it is anticipated that participation in the project 
will build confidence and give experience in community-based literacy programmes. Such 
capacity-building will empower minority language communities to take leadership of future 
community managed literacy programmes. 

The content of the learning materials that have been developed cover areas that respond to needs 
identified in the target communities. Areas such as health, nutrition, environment, preservation of 
traditional culture, and income generation through farming contribute to improving the 
community’s quality of life. Documentation on the effectiveness of using the mother tongue to 
begin a child’s multilingual education is an important aspect of this project. The outcome of this 
research will contribute greatly towards government policy-making on mother tongue/bilingual 
approaches to education for ethnic minorities. 

Finally, if the responsible organizations, in partnership with community members, successfully 
implement multilingual education projects, it is expected that these minority language education 
projects should be sustainable at the local level. 

Project Expansion 

In addition to the five countries mentioned above that are currently implementing pilot projects, 
four additional countries are beginning to participate in the UNESCO-APPEAL “Mother Tongue/ 
Bilingual Literacy Programme for Ethnic Minorities” project. These countries are Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Nepal and Viet Nam. Cambodia has begun a preparatory phase towards programme 
implementation, and the other countries in this group are in the process of identifying partner 
organizations. 

Workshop on Mother Tongue/Bilingual Literacy Programmes 
for Ethnic Minorities 

Workshop Objectives 

• Exchange country experiences 

• Build knowledge, attitudes and skills in implementing mother tongue/bilingual literacy 
programmes through workshop sessions and field visits 

• Develop strategies for policy dialogues for sustainability and expansion 

• Formulate country action plans 
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Summaries of Country 
Reports 

Bangladesh 

Bangladesh has a geographical area of 
147,570 square kilometres. It has a high 
averge population density of 775 people per 
square kilometre, with an annual growth rate 
of 2.1%. According to the 1991 Bangladesh 
Census, the size of the indigenous population 
was 1.2 million (actual number is 1,205,987) 
which constituted around 1.13% of the 
country’s total population. There are about 58 indigenous/tribal people groups in Bangladesh. Broadly 
speaking, there are three linguistic families among the tribes in Bangladesh. These are: 

• Tibeto-Burman: tribes of Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT) and the Garos, Kochs, Tipras 

• Austro-Asiatic or Mon-Khmer: Khasis, Santal, Mundas, Mahalis 

• Dravidian: Oraons, Paharis 

Tribal people in northwest Bangladesh have little land of their own. Most tribal people are either 
sharecroppers or work as labourers. Income is small in comparison with expenditure, and many 
tribal people are forced to borrow money. There are no constitutional safeguards accorded to tribal 
people. An extremely low literacy rate prevails in the tribal communities of Bangladesh. According 
to the 1991 Census, only 14.1% are literate. Female literacy among tribal people is lower at 
7.41%, compared to 20.5% male literacy. 

Since 1990, the non-governmental organization ASHRAI has been working with tribal people in 
northwest Bangladesh towards socio-economic development. ASHRAI seeks to integrate both tribal 
and non-tribal poor within the national stream of economic development through local community 
human resource development and empowerment for self-reliance. The organization partners with 
various stakeholders — SDC, 3 BRAC, NETZ 4 and UNESCO - to support indigenous communities 
through education and training. It has begun institution-building among the Adivasis, 5 organizes 
savings and credit groups, and also runs over 300 Lahanti 6 Circles for female adults. 

ASHRAI provides non-formal education for both children and adults, and is now running 
133 traditional schools. In October 2002, an action research project on mother-tongue literacy and 
curriculum development for the Oraon community of northwest Bangladesh was launched with the 
assistance of UNESCO. The Oraon are the second largest indigenous people group in northwest 
Bangladesh. The purpose of the project is to explore the development of mother-tongue educational 

3 Swiss Agency for Development and Cooperation 

4 NETZ Partnership for Development and Justice (based in Germany) 

5 Indigenous Peoples 

6 Lahanti is a Santal word. It means “total or over-all development.” Lahanti is a programme under which adult tribal women 
are offered education and training in life and livelihood skills. For example, in a tribal village, one Lahanti Centre is established 
where 25 tribal women participate, usually in the evenings. 
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materials for children. The research team contacted local 
stakeholders, read and reviewed secondary sources related to 
mother-tongue education in Bangladesh, and made extensive 
field visits in order to collect information on language structure 
and dialects. The research team also contacted key informants 
and collected cultural data. One pilot school with Oraon 
children was begun in February 2003, and educational 
materials were developed, tested and modified. The team 
prepared the following books: 

• Hamar Bai - Parthom Bhag (Literacy for Class I) 

• Awaw Anko Shikhbaei - Parthom Bhag 
(Mathematics for Class I) 

• Hamar Dekhal Paribesh - Parthom Bhag (Social 
Studies for Class I) 

In February 2003, a pilot school opened in Agholpur village, which now has 26 students in 
Class II. In January 2004, another pilot school was opened in Edolpur (an Oraon village) with 
35 children in Class I using the Sadri language. In the Agolpur school, materials for Class II have 
been developed, and are being tested in the classroom. These materials will be evaluated and revised 
before final publication. 

ASHRAI has a 3-year plan for tribal people’s educational development. Gradually, ASHRAI will 
extend its assistance to around 4,000 groups formed by ASHRAI, which include 80,000 indigenous 
women. ASHRAI is now running 133 non-formal primary education schools for ethnic minority 
children, and in January 2005, another 20 schools are expected to begin. ASHRAI will explore 
the potential of expanding its education programmes for indigenous peoples and plans, in the near 
future, to use the educational materials developed in the Sadri language in every school where Oraon 
children are studying. 

This initiative from ASHRAI, in conjunction with UNESCO-APPEAL, will enhance the confidence 
and enthusiasm of marginalized tribal communities, contribute towards poverty alleviation and be 
a factor in achieving the government pledge towards “Education for All” by 2015. 

Cambodia 

The kingdom of Cambodia has a population (1998) of 11,426,223 (female: 5,917,019). With 
a total land area of 181,035 square kilometres, the population density is 64 people/knr. There are 
24 provinces and major cities with 182 districts and 1,623 communes containing over 13,000 villages. 

Cambodia is primarily a subsistence agricultural economy. Those involved in farming activities 
account for 77.5% of the population, while 18.2% of the population work in service industries. 

Within the Cambodian non-formal education (NFE) system there are 3,264 teachers. These are 
primarily lowland Cambodians teaching Khmer literacy. Of the more than 3,200 NFE teachers, 
910 are female. There are 5,039 Khmer literacy classes, serving 69,519 literacy students. In 2001, 
the Khmer literacy rate was 37%. 
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There are between 30-40 ethnic groups found in Cambodia, and the minority population numbers 
approximately 443,000. Ethnolinguistic minorities can be found in the provinces of Ratanakiri, 
Kratie, Stung Treng, Mondulkiri and Prey Vihear. The average income of the minorities is less 
than US $1 per day. The Cambodian minorities’ primary livelihood sources are slash and burn 
farming, hunting, fishing, and collecting resin. 

These minority communities use both Khmer 
and their indigenous minority languages. 

Mother tongue/bilingual education occurs 
within the non-formal system. Since 1996, 
there have been 152 teachers. During the year 
2003-2004, there were 54 classes running with 
2,246 students. The languages of instruction 
include Bunong, Krung, Kavet, Tampoun, 

Brao, and Khmer. These classes are being 
held in two northeastern provinces, Mondulkiri 
and Ratanakiri. NGO’s participating in the 
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non-formal bilingual education programmes include International Cooperation for Cambodia (ICC), 
EMU, Non-Timber Forest Products (NTFP), YWAM and CARE. There are plans to research other 
ethnic minority languages - including Kuy, Cham, Jarai - so that they can also be included in the 
non-formal bilingual education programme. 

Mother tongue/bilingual education is also included to a limited extent in the formal education system 
for Grades 1 and 2. The curriculum used is based on the national primary education curriculum. 
Teachers receive six months of training - this is in-service training where the teachers come together 
for one week each month. There are currently six classes - one in each of six villages. The languages 
of instruction used in the formal system are Krung, Tampoun and Khmer. 

China 

Policy on ethnic minority languages in China 

In general, the Chinese Government has a supportive attitude towards the use and development of 
ethnic minority languages. Specific policies exist to address issues associated with language and 
education for minority communities. 

Bilingual literacy in China 

There is a need to reconcile the need for bilingual education among some communities in China 
with the national policies on language in education. Access to bilingual education varies for different 
ethnic groups and in different regions. Approaches to bilingual education need to be responsive to 
the broad range of contexts found within China. 

There are many challenges in the development of responsive bilingual literacy programmes for ethnic 
minority communities in China. Through implementation of bilingual literacy in pilot programmes, 
some common difficulties have been identified. These include the lack of qualified bilingual teachers, 
lack of theoretical research on bilingual education, insufficient funds and the lack of bilingual literacy 
materials. 

Lahu pilot project 

The Fahu are one of the oldest nationalities in Asia, and the population is scattered in the mountainous 
areas of Yunnan Province, China, Burma, Thailand, Fao PDR, and Viet Nam. The total population 
is over 600,000, with the Fahu in China numbering 400,000 - 66% of the total. About 60 percent 
of Fahu people in China live in Fancang County, Yunnan Province. Fancang County has been 
nationally listed as one of the most poverty-stricken counties that needs great support. 

Among ethnic minority groups in China, the Fahu nationality spends the lowest average length of 
time in formal education. According to the population census in 1990, the average length of schooling 
of the Fahu is only 1.4 years. The adult illiteracy rate, especially amongst women, is the highest 
among the minorities in China. Because of illiteracy, many women are not willing to send their 
children for schooling, which results in a cycle of intergenerational illiteracy. 
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Poor educational opportunities for the Lahu 
hinder economic development and affect the 
quality of life for the Lahu. Through field 
surveys among Lahu villages in 2002, 
researchers at the Research and Training Centre 
for Literacy Education (RTCLE), Southwest 
China Normal University, Beibei, Chongqing; 
language experts from the Education Bureau in 
Lancang County; and other personnel - including 
some skillful literacy facilitators in Lancang 
County - selected two Lahu villages, Nanuoke 
and Banli, as project sites. 

India 

Brief background information on socio-economic situation 

A Country Assessment based on commonly acknowledged data on the demographic, cultural, political 
and socio-economic situation in India has identified nine priority problem areas of concern in India, 
including population stabilisation, gender equality, health of women and children, primary education 
opportunities, food security and nutrition, water and sanitation, employment and environmental issues. 

EFA plan focusing on non-formal education and literacy 

The National Literacy Mission Authority was set up on 5 June 1988 to promote literacy in India. 
It has a three tiered programme of Total Literacy, Post Literacy and Continuing Education that focuses 
on illiterate people in the 15-35 age range. 

Policy on mother tongue/bilingual education in the country 

Forty years after its development, the 3-Language Formula 7 has yet to be effectively implemented 
throughout the country. However, despite socio-economic changes in India and market pressures, 
the 3-Language Formula remains relevant. 

UNESCO-APPEAL Project - Bilingual literacy programmes for minority 
communities 

There are many minority language groups in India, particularly in Assam, that do not have reading 
materials in their mother tongue. The Assam State Resource Centre (SRC) decided to prepare learning 




7 3-Language Formula 

• The First language to be studied must be mother tongue or regional language 

• The Second language — 1.) in Hindi speaking states will be any modern Indian language or English, and 2.) in non-Hindi 
speaking states will be English or Hindi 

• The Third language - in both Hindi and non-Hindi speaking states, will be English or a modem Indian language not studied 
as the second language 
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materials for minority language groups in Assam as 
a contribution to the eradication of illiteracy. For its first 
project, the SRC has begun materials development in the Rabha 
language. 

Outcomes of the project 

One of the main aims of the project has been to produce 
educational materials in the Rabha language. SRC Assam has 
produced five bilingual books and three primers with 
handbooks/teacher’s manuals. These have been well-received. 

This has motivated others to publish Rabha language materials. 

A significant outcome is that other ethnic minority communities 
have now approached SRC Assam to help facilitate activities 
towards the preservation of their languages and culture, 
including the production of literacy materials. In order to 
promote local ownership and sustain the programme, the Rabha 
language project is integrated with the existing literacy programmes conducted by the Goalpara 
District Literacy Committee. In order to bring about economic empowerment in Rabha communities, 
self-help groups for women have been formed, thus involving the community as a whole in the 
project, and women in particular, as a means to build capacity, develop awareness of issues such 
as health, universalise primary education, prevent school dropouts, upgrade skills and support the 
literacy campaign. 

Current challenges 

Since the Rabha language has become standardized with printed matter of its own, the other cultural 
minorities are discontent and recognize that their dialects face the threat of extinction. The current 
demand for literacy primers is greater than can be currently met. 

Future Plans 

The District Literacy Societies will be responsible for reprinting the teacher training manual that 
was prepared by SRC Assam. This will lead to greater independence for the district societies. The 
District Literacy Societies will be given training in conducting literary classes. There is a plan to 
complete an ongoing study of comparative learning abilities among the Rabha population in Goalpara 
District, Assam. 

There are many languages in India that do not have written scripts. Mother-tongue education will 
become feasible only when there are learning materials available. In the future, SRC Assam aims 
to participate in the preparation of learning materials in these languages. 

Indonesia 

Since 1998, Indonesia has continued to work to improve every aspect of its national life, basing 
development upon principles of justice and equality. Government decentralization endorses the 
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role of local government in making the best use of local resources in the development process. 
Results are positive: the economic growth rate has reached 4-5%, the current inflation rate (2004) 
is about 7/8%, and income per capita is US$ 830 per year. 

In Indonesia, education is implemented through both the formal and non-formal system. In 2003, 
literacy programmes targeted about 7 million people between 10-44 years old. The implementation 
of literacy in Indonesia has become the responsibility of the Directorate of Community Education, 
the Directorate General of Out-of-School Education and Youth, and the Department of National 
Education. 

National policies and strategies on literacy in Indonesia cover the expansion of the former 
programme, which only focused on the eradication of illiteracy, prioritizing people aged 15-44, 
into a three-level programme for literacy development: basic 
skills, guided learning, and self-learning. There is a plan to 
expand access to functional literacy in order to meet a wide 
range of learning needs for diverse levels of learners living in 
all parts of Indonesia. The new approach aims to develop the 
capacity of local staff and organizers for both programme design 
and implementation. 

In general, government policies related to mother tongue in 
Indonesia are based on Indonesia’s Constitution (Undang- 
Undang Dasar 1945) - particularly the article concerning 
language - and Article 20 of the Constitution (2003) concerning 
the national education system. Article 20 specifically enables 
the mother tongue to be the delivery language of teaching/ 
learning activities. There have not been many multilingual 
literacy programmes implemented in Indonesia in relation to 
the number of languages used in the country - there are nearly 
700 vernaculars throughout the 30 provinces of Indonesia. Literacy programmes in Indonesia are 
implemented by both government and non-governmental organizations. 

The Sundanese and Sasak languages are the focus of the pilot programme for the UNESCO-APPEAL 
“Mother Tongue/Bilingual Literacy Programme for Ethnic Minorities” project. Learning media is 
mainly focused on literacy, income generation and basic knowledge related to daily activities. 

The central theme of the pilot project is “The Development of a Learning Model for Functional 
Literacy Integrated with Community Development Using the Mother Tongue Approach.” The 
objective is to develop a model for literacy that enables learners to: 

• develop bilingual literacy capability beginning with their mother tongue, 

• use literacy competencies to improve their quality of life, 

• wisely harness natural resources as daily living/income resources, and 

• mobilize every resource they have for community development. 
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Nepal 



Nepal is a land-locked country with 42% of its 26 million population living below the poverty 
line. The literacy rate among the population aged 15 and over is estimated to be 45.2% (male 
62.7%/female 27.6%). Infant mortality is about 71/1,000 live births. Life expectancy of the total 
population is 59 years (male 59.36, female 58.63). Total fertility rate is 4.39 children born/woman. 

Nepal is a land of many ethnic and linguistic groups. The Population Census 2001 mentions 
102 social groups, mainly indigenous peoples (IP), and identifies 92 languages in the country. The 
languages (except Kusunda) belong to four language families - Indo-Aryan, Tibeto-Burman, 

Austro-Asiatic (Munda) and Dravidian. Each 
of these languages has several regional and 
social dialects. 

In view of the importance of the mother 
tongue in education, particularly in basic 
and primary education, His Majesty’s 
Government of Nepal has made the 
constitutional provision to provide primary 
education in the mother tongue. The 
government has developed primary level text 
books in several minority languages, and 
plans to use them in 6,000 primary schools throughout the country. However, this will be possible 
only if the government allocates sufficient resources for the development of training packages, and 
if adequate numbers of teachers are trained. 

World Education’s basic literacy materials in the Tharu and Limbu languages have been used in 
several literacy centres during the past three years. Supplementary materials on anti-trafficing in 
the Tharu language are also being used for many of the projects in midwest Nepal. 

Philippines 

Action research for the development of bilingual literacy education for the Magbikin tribe in Morong 
Bataan, the Philippines was spearheaded by the Philippines Bureau of Non-Formal Education (BNFE), 
in collaboration with the Department of Education field offices, local government units and the 
Magbikin tribal leaders. 

The project is an initial effort to address the 11.8 million indigenous peoples (IP’s) of the Philippines, 
who are often the last to benefit from government social and educational services. 

The main objectives of the action research are: 

• as a result of community dialogue/surveys, to develop a curriculum and literacy learning 
materials in the language of the target group 

• to use the learning materials in literacy sessions for members of the Magbikin tribe 
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The action research has two interrelated phases: 

• 1 st Phase - Community needs assessment, identification of learning needs, development 
of IP curriculum and preparation of learning materials based on the IP curriculum 

• 2 nd Phase - Capacity-building for facilitators from the local community, and organization 
of learning sessions with literacy materials developed during 1 st phase. 

Using a participatory approach, the following learning materials were developed: 

• Malini na Kahawangan, Yaman 
Mo, Yaman Ko - Clean 
Surroundings - Your Wealth and 
Mine 

• Taw Tagapangalaga Ong 
Kalusugan - Guardians of Health 

• Kalinihan Gawaon Ha Kalusugan 
- Cleanliness for Healthy Living 

• Halamang Gamot - Medicinal 
Plants 




Outcomes: 

Within the community, visible outcomes include the following: 

• Community Participation - there is a shift from apathy-dependency to pre-critical thinking 
stage 

• People Empowerment - two community leaders are now serving as literacy facilitators; 
they were also involved in the development of the local IP curriculum and learning 
materials 

• Leadership and Governance — the tribal council, headed by the barangay captain (elected 
community leader) now regularly meets and discusses plans for the community; an IP 
youth group was organized, and is also involved in the decision-making processes 

Future Plans: 

• Expand the implementation of the project to other IP communities 

• Prepare project documentation reflecting best practices and processes 

• Develop a Magbikin language dictionary that will promote the preservation of the IP 
dialect 

Thailand 

Even though the Office of Non-formal Education Commission has long experience in running literacy 
programmes for ethnic minorities, particularly the hilltribes, the department has lacked information 
on strategies associated with a bilingual/multilingual approach. Therefore, supported by 
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